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Mr.  N"0RT0N  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pendleton]  declared  with 
a  great  deal  of  earnestness,  if  not  with  vehemence,  in  a  speech  which  he  made 
in  this  House  the  other  day,  that  if  this  Republic  shall  fall  to  pieces  during 
the  present  rebellion,  impartial  history  would  record  the  fact  that  the  ven- 
geance of  God  had  brought  this  calamity  upon  us  by  reason  of  the  nameless 
crimes  of  the  party  now  in  power.  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  glorious  Re- 
public of  ours  is  destined  to  destruction.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  we 
shall  conquer  our  enemies  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  bring  them  into  subjection 
at  our  feet.  I  believe  that  we  shall  come  out  of  this  severe  trial,  the  severest 
through  which  any  nation  has  been  called  to  pass,  brighter  and  purer  than 
ever  before,  and  that  fcir  a  thousand  years  we  shall  stand  as  the  model  republic 
of  the  world,  increasing  in  influence,  wealth,  and  power,  the  glory  of  the  na- 
tions. If,  however,  we  are  destined  to  fail  in  this  great  struggle  to  maintain 
our  independence  and  our  nationality,  if  we  are  to  present  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  all  coming  time  the  sad  spectacle  of  "States  discordant,  dissev- 
ered, belligerent — a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds  and  drenched  in  fraternal  blood,'  * 
then,  sir,  1  think  that  impartial  history  will  be  compelled  to  write  that  defeat 
has  fallen  upon  our  banners  and  destruction  upon  our  country  because  that 
while  our  armies  were  contending  in  the  field  against  a  powerful  foe,  impelled 
by  a  zeal,  a  courage,  and  an  endurance  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  we  have  had 
at  the  same  time  a  great  and  powerful  party  in  our  midst  contending  with  all 
its  energy  against  every  measure  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
this  war  to  a  speedy  and  triumphant  close. 

If  we  propose  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor  and  to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion by  force  of  arms,  the  gentleman  frora\New  York  [Mr.  Fernando  Wood] 
meets  us  with  peace  propositions  and  tells  us  that  the  war  is  a  "  hellish  cru- 
sade of  famine  and  blood,"  "  commenced  in  error,  carried  on  without  glory, 
and  to  be  terminated  by  the  disintegration  of  the  Union."  And  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Voorhees]  takes  up  the  strain  and  tells  us  that 

"  At  no  distant  day,  when  the  horror  of  this  war  can  no  longer  be  borne,  the  various  prop- 
ositions which  have  been  made  and  rejected  in  behalf  of  enlightened  negotiation  and  a  con- 
Btitutional  restoration  will  be  gathered  up  and  hurled  at  those  in  power  as  an  accusation 
more  appalling,  an  indictment  more  damning,  than  was  ever  leveled  against  a  murderer 
upon  his  trial." 

Do  we  seek  to  replenish  the  thinned  ranks  of  our  gallant  armies  by  voluntary 
enlistments,  the  same  gentleman  fromKew  York  taunts  us  with  the  charge  that 
we  cannot  get  men  by  volunteering  and  that  the  bounties  we  offer  are  bribes. 
If  we  DroDose  to  accomnlish  the  same  object  by  conscription,  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber,  almost  in  a  solid  mass,  vote   against  the  measure, 


and  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  ever  ready  to  inveigh  against  the  Govern- 
ment, complains  that  we  are  trying  to  force  men  into  the  Army  against  their 
•will,  and  his  colleague  [Mr.  Chanler]  d^^clares  it  unconstitutional.  Do  we 
propose  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  i-ebels  and  thus  cripple  the  enemy  in 
their  material  resources,  the  same  great  Democratic  partv  bring  all  their  power 
and  influence  to  prevent  the  passaire  of  such  a  wholesome  measure;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Wadsworth,]  in  justification  of  their  course, 
tells  us  that  "  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,"  even  against  rebels  in  arms,  seek- 
ing the  life  of  the  Republic,  "is  inhuman,  immoral,  and  infamous." 

Do  we  propose  to  set  free  the  slaves  of  the  rebels  by  proclamation  or  other- 
wise for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  this  greatest  of  all  the  resources  by  which 
their  armies  are  maintained  in  the  field,  we  are  met  with  the  stale  charge 
from  the  other  side  of  the, Chamber  that  we  are  doing  violence  to  State  rights, 
trampling  upon  the  Constitution,  and  making  this  a  negro  war.  Do  we  pro- 
pose to  put  the  negroes  into  the  Army  and  allow  them  to  help  fight  our  battles 
and  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  Republic,  they  tell  us  that  negroes  will  not 
fight,  and  that  they  will  disgrace  and  demoralize  the  Army.  In  one  breath 
they  denounce  tUfe  President  a^  an  imbecile,  and  in  the  next  as  a  usurper  and 
a  tyrant  seeking  to  establish  a  despotism  upon  the  ruins  of  his  country.  Thu3 
are  we  met  at  every  point  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  And 
yet  the  gentlemen  will  tell  us  that  we  are  responsible  for  the  continuance  of 
the  war  and  for  the  ruin  and  desolation  that  it  carries  in  its  train.  Let  then 
people  and  the  A rmy  judge  between  us. 

But,  sir,  let  us  go  back  for  the  past  year  outside  of  this  Hall,  and  see  what  has 
been  the  coui-se  of  the  Democratic  party  in  other  quarters.  And,  sir,  when  I 
speak  of  the  Democratic  party  I  speak  of  it  as  an  organization — a  recognized 
force  in  the  country.  I  know  there  are  excellent  men  among  them  ;  I  know 
there  are  many  Democrats,  who  have  not  even  yet  been  able  to  tear  them- 
selves away  from  the  shackles  of  party,  who  are  for  the  war,  and  have  given 
it  a  generous  and  noble  support  in  this  House  and  elsewhere.  But  I  am 
speaking  of  the  great  mass  of  the  party  as  it  has  stood  and  acted  under  its  re- 
cognized leaders  for  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  distinguished  gentleman  from  .Ohio,  Mr.  Vallandigham,  a 
year  ago  was  passing  through  this  country  from  one  end  of  it  almost  to  the 
other,  denouncing  the  war — declaring  against  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Republic ;  declaring  in  favor  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  and 
allowing  the  southern  States  to  go  off  and  form  an  independent  nation — thus 
sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  discord,  disunion  and  treason  all  over  the 
country.  He  was  arrested  by  authority  of  th*e  Government;  he  was  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  as  a  dangerous  man  and  traitor  he  was  banished  bejond 
the  lines. 

It  appears  that  even  the  rebels  did  not  like  him,  and  he  passed  by  the  way 
of  Nassau  to  the  British  dominions  in  Canada.  Under  the  leadership  of  two 
distinguished  gentlemen  of  this  House  [Mr  Cox  and  Mr.  Pendleton]  from 
Ohio.  Vallandigham  was  nonainated  by  the  Democratic  party  of  Ohio  their 
candidate  for  Governor.  They  made  him  their  standard  bearer,  they  placed 
their  flag  in  his  hands,  and  rallied  their  forces  to  his  support.  The  Democracy 
of  the  great  Empire  State  of  New  York  indorsed  him.  The  Keystone  State 
followed  New  York  ;  and  New  Jersey,  ever  true  to  her  instincts  in  favor  of 
slavery  and  a  bald  conservatism,  added  her  name  to  the  list ;  and  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Connecticut  all  followed  suit,  and  proclaimed  Vallandigham 
the  great  chief  £ind  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  and  a  martyr  to  free  speech. 
Well,  sir,  the  Democratic  party  rallied  to  his  support,  and  declared  that 
they  would  make  him  their  Governor,  and  that  they  would,  if  necessary  bring 
him  back  to  Ohio,  upon  the  broad  and  stalwart  shoulders  of  a  hundred  thuo- 
sand  yeomanry.  The  loyal  men  of  Ohio  accepted  the  issue.  The  campaign 
opened.  The  contest  was  sharp  and  vigorous  and  fierce.  The  loyal  people 
came,  and  the  soldiers  came,  and  they  came  as  the  hurricane  comes,  with 
irresistible  power,  and  the  forces  of  the  Democratic  party  were  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  aschaff  flies  before  the  gale.  Sir,  the  people  of  Ohio  in 
that  election,  by  a  hundred  thousand  majority,  ratified  and  confirmed  the  sen- 
tence of  the  General  Government,  and  left  their  recreant  son  solitary  and  alone 
to  "Wait  and  watch  over  the  border  "  for  thfegood  "time  coming,"  when  a  nun- 


dred  thousand  sturdy  yeomen  should  bear  him  back  in  triumph  to  the  State 
he  bad  dishonored. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr  Pendleton,]  in  his  eloquent  description  of 
Lord  Chatham's  last  appearance  in  the  Hou^e  of  Lords  to  enter  his  protest 
against  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire,  when  he  cried  out  in  the  ears 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  "I  told  you  this  war  would  be  disastrous;  I 
predicted  its  consequence!^;  I  told  you  you  could  not  conquer  America;  I 
begged. you  to  conciliate  America; you  would  not  heed  my  advice.  You  have 
exhausted  the  country;  you  have  sacrificed  its  men;  you  have  wasted  its 
treasures  ;  you  have  driven  these  colonies  to  declare  their  independence  ;  you 
have  driven  them  into  the  arms  of  our  ancient  and.  hated,  enemy,  and  now, 
•without  striking  a  blow,  without  firing  a  shot,  cowardly  under  difficulties  as 
you  were  truculent  in  success,  you  propose  to  yield  through  fear  to  France 
what  you  have  refused  as  justice  to  America" — warned  us  on  this  side  of  the 
Chamber  that  some  future  Earl  of  Chatham  might  enter  this  Hall  and  utter 
the  same  sad  cry  in  our  ears.  And  as  he  said  it,  he  seemed  to  cast  an  earnest 
look  toward  the  far-off  shores  of  Canada  where  his  great  leader  is  watching  and 
waiting.  The  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Clement  C  Vallandigham!  What  a  par- 
parallel  I  The  Earl  of  Chatham  in  his  old  age  rising  from  his  dying-bed, 
carried  into  the  House  of  Lords,  wrapped  in  flannels,  entering  with  his  last 
breath  his  earnest  and  indignant  protest  against  the  dismemberment  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire;  Clement  C.  Vallandigham,  in- the  full  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  a 
banished-traitor,  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  disruption  of  the  Republic  I 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  at  least  added  one  more  illustration  to  the  old 
adage,  that  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  another  illustration  of  the  course  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  regard  to  this  war,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country  to  a  meeting  of  that  party  in  my  own  State — a  State  which  has  re- 
sponded as  nobly,  as  readily,  as  generously  as  any  other  State  in  this  country 
in  men  and  money  for  the  support  of  this  war.  Forty  thousand  men,  as  stated 
by  their  own  papers,  m.et  at  Springfield  in  the  month  of  June  last.  Wl\at  was 
the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  .time  of  that  meeting?  Grant,  with  his 
noble  army,  had  fought  his  way  np  from  Grand  Gulf  to  Vicksburg  by  a  series' 
of  victories,  bloody  and  fiercely  contested  upon  every  battle-field,  and  more 
brilliant  than  history  has  ever  recorded  elsewhere.  They  had  set  down  before 
the  city  of  Vicksburg,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Mississippi  river,  with  their 
tattered  and  bloody  banners,  determined  never  to  move  until  that  stronghold 
had  surrendered — until  the  last  rebel  cannon  had  been  removed  from  the  banks 
of  the  father  of  waters. 

There  they  were  when  that  convention  met.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  brave  sons  of  Illinois  were  there,  Alas  1  how  many  had  bitten 
the  dust  in  those  fearful  battles,  had  gone  to  their  long  homes,  and  were  sleep- 
ing that  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  the  little  mounds  above  their  graves 
maiking  their  last  resting-place  all  along  the  passage  from  Grand  Gulf  to 
Vicksburg  1  There  were  weeping  sCnd  sorrow  in  nearly  every  dwelling  in  the 
State.  The  widow  and  the  orphan  were  sending  up  their  cry  to  Heaven  for 
those  who  had  gone  out  to  return  no  more,  and  fathers  and  mothers  were 
"  mourning  for  their  children  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they  were 
not."  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  this  convention  of  forty  thousand 
men  of  Illinois,  under  the  name  of  Democracy,  met  in  the  city  of  Springfield. 

And  what  was  the  greeting  that  that  great  concourse  sent  forth  to  the 
people  of  our  State?  What  words  of  encouragement  did  they  send  forth 
to  our  gallant  soldiers  in  the  field,  who  had  fought  so  bravely,  and  were  en- 
during so  muuh  for  the  country  they  loved  so  well.  Here,  sir,  is  one  of  their 
patriotic  utterances  : 

' '  Hesolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  further  offensiTS  prosecution  of  the  war  as  tend- 
ing to  subvert  the  Constitution  and  the  Government,  and  entailing  upon  this  nation  all 
the  disastrous  consequeuces  of  misrule  and  anarchy," 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  ashamed  to  record  the  fact  that  such  a  sentiment  could  be 
sanctioned  at  such  a  time  by  any  respectable  body  of  men  in  any  portion  of 
my  State,  but  truth  demands  that  the  fact  be  stated.  Tell  me  what  influence 
such  a  resolution  as  that  would  naturally  have  upon  the  men  in  the  field.   Tell 


m«  what  influence  it  was  calculated  to  have  upon  the  country  itself  at  that 
time.  And  suppose  the  Government  had  acted  upon  that  resolution,  what 
then  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  Why,  sir,  the  triumphant  army  of 
Grant  would  have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  its  position  and  to  withdraw 
within  the  borders  of  the  free  States  in  disgrace,  humiliation,  and  dishonor. 
Such,  sir,  was  the  extraordinary  position  of  forty  thousand  Democrats  as- 
Bembled  at  Springfield  on  the  17th  of  June,  1863,  in  the  midst  of  a  rebellion 
more  terrible  in  its  consequences  and  more  gigantic  in  its  proportions  than 
any  that  ever  cursed  any  country  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  yet  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pendleton]  tells  us,  and  his  associates  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Chamber  join  in  the  charge,  that  if  destruction  is  to  come  to  the 
country  it  will  be  owing  to  the  nameless  crimes  that  the  party  in^power  has 
committed. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  certain  proceedings  re- 
cently had  in  this  House.  A  resolution  had  been  offered  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  for  the  expulsion  of  a  member  from  Ohio  for  treasonable  language 
used  in  debate,  in  the  discussion  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Harris]  in  attempting  a  defense  of  the  member  accused  made  use  of  the 
following  extraordinary  language : 

"  The  South  ask  you  to  leave  them  in  peace  :  but,  no,  you  say  you  •will  bring:  them  into 
Bubjection.  That  is  not  done  yet,  and  God  Almighty  grant  that  it  never  may  be,  1  hope 
you  will  never  subjugate  the  South." 

Here  is  a  bold,  defiant,  unqualified  declaratiou  of  adherence  to  the  enemies 
and  of  opposition  to  the  country.  He  unequivocally,  in  language  admitting  of 
but  one  construction,  declared  that  our  enemies  ought  to  succeed — prays 
Almighty  God  that  they  may  succeed. 

Sir,  before  making  those  remarks,  he  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  discharge  his  duties  faithfully  as  a 
member  of  this  House,  and  that  he  had  never  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemij^.  What  became  of  his  oath  of  office?  To  whom  was  he  giving  aid  and 
comfort;  to  his  country  or  its  enemies?  •  Could  a  loyal  man  utter  such  senti- 
ments? I  ask,  then,  what  position  the  gen-tleman  occupied  in  announcing  such 
sentiments  as  he  did  upon  this  occasion?  Did  he  not  de'clare  himself  in  favor 
of  the  enemies  whom  we  are  now  pursuing  with  arms?  Did  he  not  declare 
that  he  hoped  our  own  country  would  have  to  succumb  to  the  rebels  now  in 
armed  organization  against  us?  If  he  did  not  mean  that,  his  language  has  no 
meaning  whatever.  Then,  sir,  he  is  guilty  of  moral  treason,  as  much  so  aa 
though  he  had  committed  the  overt  act  and  rendered  himself  liable  to  indict- 
ment and  punishment. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  the  language  of  one  member,  and  that  no 
one  else  is  responsible  for  it.  Grant  it.  Yet  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Chamber  have  made  themselves  responsible  for  his  sentiments  in  the 
most  significant  manner.  And  how  ?  My  colleague  [Mr.  Washburne]  offered 
a  resolution  expelling  the  meuiber  fr.otn  Maryland  for  his  treasonable  senti- 
ments;  and  what  was  the  result?  Sir,  the  Democratic  party  in  this  House — 
every  man  of  them — voted  against  the  expulsion  of  the  member  from  Maryland 
for  the  words  I  have  cited,  and  the  resolution  was  defeated  for  the  want  of  a 
two- thirds  vote.  Another  resolution  censuring  the  gentleman  was  then  offered, 
and  only  one  single  Democratic  member  of  the  House  was  to  be  found  who 
would  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  I  undertake  to  say,  therefore, 
that  they  are  upon  the  record  committed  to  the  language  used  by  the  member 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  examine  a  little  more  in  detail  the  speech  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Long,]  upon  which  a  motion  first  of  expulsion  and  then 
of  censure  was  pending  a  few  days  ago.  I  do  it  on  account  of  the  character  of 
the  speech  itself,  and  because,  by  the  votes  of  the  Democratic  party  in  this 
House  recorded  in  his  case,  I  think  they  are  committed  to  the  doctrines  whioh 
he  then  enunciated. 

Now,  sir,  under  what  circumstances  was  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  delivered?  It  was  not  made  under  nny  ebullition  of  passion.  It  was 
made  under  no  momentary  state  of  excitement  or  feeling.  It  was  carefully 
prejjared,  deliberately  considered,  written  out  at  length,  criticised,  pruneo,  laid 
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by  for  weeks,  and  then  brought  in  h&^f:  and  read  to  the  House  as  the  fixed  and 
settled  judgment  of  the  gentleman  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treated.  It  was 
delivered,  not.  on  the  streets,  not  at  the  hustings,  but  here,  in  the  presence  of 
the  people's  Representatives,  under  the  very  dome  of  the  Capitol;  f-t  the  feet 
of  the  goddess  of  libert}';  under  the  shadow  of  our  own  American  flag;  and 
under  all  the  responsibilities  of  his  oath  of  office.  It  was  not  made  in  time  of 
peace,  when  words  are  light,  but  it  was  made  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  war,  in 
the  midst  of  a  desperate  struggle  for  the  very  life  of  the  nation.  For  nearly 
three  years  our  armies  have  been  struggling  for  the  mastery.  They  have  had 
successes  and  reverses  ;  they  have  rescued  large  portions  of  the  territory  seized 
by  the  rebels;  and  our  brave  soldiers  have  covered  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try with  immortal  glorj'-  by  their  deeds  of  valor.  And  yet  the  enemy  holds 
his  strength  and  his  courage,  and  the  war  is  raging  as  fiercly  as  ever.  Sir,  the 
speech  was  made  in  a  capital  surrounded  with  camps  and  fortifications,  and 
defended  by  a  hundred  thousand  bayonets.  The  notes  of  preparation  are 
sounding  in  our  ears  for  another  onward  march  to  Richmond,  under  the  great 
commander  of  the  war,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  the  last  campaign  in  Virginia, 
and  result  in  freeing  that  State  and  its  capital  from  the  hands  of  the  spoilers. 
Sir,  the  speech  itself  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  all  these  circumstances. 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  quote  several  passages  from  it,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be 
able  to  convict  the  gentleman  out  of  his  own  mouth  of  disloyalty  to  his  Go- 
vernment. "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony."  In  the  first  place  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  right  of  secession.  Let  me  read  what 
he  says : 

"  Here  let  me  say,  on  the  experience  of  my  individual  belief,  that  if  it  had  been  understood 
in  the  North  as  in  the  South  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Federal  compact  a  State  had  a  right  to 
eecede  from  the  Union,  this  disruption  would  never  have  occurred.'' 

Here  he  declares  not  only  the  right  of  secession,  but  that  the  holding  of  a 
contrary  doctrine  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  people  has  been  the  ground- 
work of  all  our  troubles.  He  declares  himself  for  the  right  of  secession  with 
cause  or  without  cause,  for  reasons  or  without  reasons,  on  notice  or  without 
notice.  He  declares  that  one  State  has  a  right  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  or  two 
States,  or  five  States,  or  any  number  of  States,  and  to  set  up  separate  govern- 
ments each  for  itself  or  one  united  government.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  unconditional,  absolute,  unqualified  right  of 
secession. 

In  the  next  place  the  gentleman  declares  that  the  war  on  our  part  is  wrong 
and  unconstitutional.     Her^  are  his  words  on  that  point: 

"  Can  the  Union  be  restored  by  vrar?  I  answer  most  unhesitatingly  and  deliberately,  No, 
never;  '■  war  is  Jlnal,  eternal  separation.'  My  first  and  highest  ground  of  opposition  to  its 
further  prosecution  is  that  it  is  wrong;  it  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  the  Federal  Union  was  founded." 

Well,  sir,  if  the  war  on  our  part  is  lorong  and  unconstitutional  it  is  right  and 
constitutional  on  the  part  of  the  rebels.  If  it  is  wrong  and  unconstitutional 
for  us  to  carry  on  the  war  against  them,  it  is  right  and  constitutional  for  them 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  us.  That  is  the  only  logical  result  of  the  gentle- 
man's doctrine.  On  which  side,  then,  does  the  gentleman  plant  himself?  On 
the  side  of  his  country  or  against  it?     On  the  side  of  the  rebels  or  against  them  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  then  goes  on  and  declares  that  the  rebel  States 
have  established  themselves  as  independent  States,  that  they  have  maintained 
this  war  as  independent  States  for  three  years,  and  that  we  ought  to  recognize 
them.     He  says: 

"Now,  sir,  for  once,  at  least,  I  agree  with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, that  the  confederate  States  are  out  of  the  Union,  occupying  the  position  of  an  indepen- 
derit  Power  de  facto,  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  belligerant  both  by  foreign  nations  and 
our  own  G-overnment,  maintained  their  aeclaration  of  independence  for  three  years  by  force 
of  arms,  and  that  the  war  lias  cut  asunder  all  the  ligaments  and  abrogated  all  the  obligations 
that  bound  them  under  the  Constitution.  So  far  I  agree  with  him,  and  however  unwilling 
we  may  be  to  accept  such  position  as  the  actual  condition  of  the  confederate  States,  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  three  years,  the  law  of  nations,  the  genius  of  our  Government  and  a  regard 
for  truth  compel  me,  at  least,  to  accept  it  and  my  judgment  to  approve  it,  and  if  the  charge 
of  disloyalty  is  brought  against  me  for  this  opinion  I  have  only  to  shield  myself  under  tiie 
broad  mantle  of  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  Eepublican  party." 


I  do  not  in  these  quotations  follow  the  exact  order  in  which  the  gentleman 
delivered  them,  but  am  merel3'  putting  them  in  their  logical,  relations,  so  that 
when  we  get  through  we  can  see  what  the  actual  position  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  was.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens]  has  so  fully 
vindicated  himself  from  the  imputation  contained  in  the  last  quotation  as  to 
need  no  words  from  me.  The  gentleman  then  takes  the  ground  that  we  ought 
to  let  the  rebel  Staes  go,  that  we  ought  to  separate.     He  says: 

"  Much  better  would  it  have  been  for  us  in  the  beginning,  much  better  would  it  be  for  us 
now,  to  consent,  to  a  division  of  our  magnificent  empire  and  cultivate  amicable  relations 
•with  our  estranged  brethren  than  to  seek  to  hold  them  to  us  by  the  power  of  the  sword." 

And  this,  sir,  is  the  natural  conclusion  of  the  propositions  which  I  have  al- 
ready shown  were  laid  down  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  The  rebels  must 
be  allowed  to  go.  How  many  States  shall  go?  "Where  shall  he  run  the  divi- 
ding line?  Who  shall  determine  it?  On  which  side  of  the  line  shall  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  Missouri  be  ranged? 
And  who  shall  determine  it,  and  how?  It  can  be  done  only  in  one  way;  by 
the  armies  of  the  different  sides  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Now,  sir,  if  the  quotations  which  I  have  just  read,  if  the  declaration  in  favor 
of  the  right  of  secession  and  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  war,  if  the  decla- 
ration that  the  rebel  States  have  established  their  independence,  and  that  we 
ought  to  allow  them  to  separate  from  us,  do  not  show  the  gentleman  from.  Ohio 
to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  to  be  in  favor  of  the  rebels  and  against 
his  own  Government,  I  undertake  to  say  that  there  is  no  force  in  language.  His 
heart  is  manifestly  with  the  men  in  arms  against  us. 

But  the  gentleman  goes  still  further.  He  takes  the  ground  that  all  our  past 
precedents  and  history  compel  us,  if  we  would  be  consistent  with  ourselves, 
to  take  sides  with  the  rebels.  He  says  that  our  Government  has  always  taken 
sides  with  struggling  infant  republics  endeavoring  to  obtain  their  independ- 
ence, and  that  we  should  follow  those  examples  now.  And  he  goes  on  to  tell 
us  that  Clay  and  Webster,  in  the  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks, 
and  in  the  struggles  of  the  South  American  republics,  took  sides  with  these 
people  struggling  for  their  independence,  and  that  if  we  would  be  true  to 
those  examples  we  must  follow  the  same  course  in  regard  to  the  rebels  in  arms 
against  this  Republic.     Says  he: 

"  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  do  we  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  to-day  in  waging 
a  war  of  subjugation  and  conquest  against  the  confederate  States  which  have  seceded  from 
us  and  set  up  a  government  of  their  own?  Are  we  not  inconsistent  with  all  our  former  acts? 
Have  we  not  been  early  to  admit  this  proper  with  regard  to  others?  There  never  was  a 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  demanded  an  independent  government  that  did  not  have 
the  sympathy  of  the  American  people,  and  ought  we  now  to  shrink  from  the  doctrine  we 
have  been  so  willing  to  apply  to  others?    « 

"  My  earliest  recollection  is  the  appeal  madeby  Clay  and  "Webster  in  behalf  of  G-reece,  in 
1824,  when  they  so  eloquently  declaiiued  in  that  behalf,  on  this  floor  and  in  the  other  branch 
of  Congress.  Whether  it  was  Greece  or  the  States  of  South  America,  or  Poland,  or  Hun- 
gary, or  Italy,  or  Ireland,  the  fact  that  a  large  country,  for  any  cause,  demanded  a  distinct 
and  separate  sovernment,  always  received  the  warmest  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  irrespective  of  party." 

Now,  sir,  I  repeat  the  question,  on  which  side  of  this  great  struggle  is  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio?  He  tells  us  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  take  sides  with 
the  rebels  in  arms  against  us,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  abandon  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  take  sides  with  our  enemies.  Clearly,  then,  the  gentleman  and  those 
who  back  him  up  in  these  strange  and  monstrous  doctrines  are  on  the  other 
side  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  anything  plain  in  the  woild  it  is  that  that  the 
man  who  on  this  floor  takes  the  ground  that  the  rebels  have  a  right  to  secede, 
that  the  war  is  wrong  and  unconstitutional,  that  the  rebel  States  are  indepen- 
dent and  that  we  ought  to  acknowledge  their  independence,  is  on  the  other 
side  of  this  great  struggle,  and  is  at  heavt  in  favor  of  those  who  are  making 
this  great  effort  to  pull  down  the  Republic  over  our  heads.  If  not,  then  lan- 
guage has  no  meaning. 

But,  sir,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  takes  one  step  further,  and  I  would  not 
have  supposed  that  at-iy  gentleman  in  this  House,  whatever  his  sentiments  may 
be  upon  this  great  struggle,  would  have  nerved  himself  to  the  course  which 
he  has  pursued.     Hear  what  he  says  in  regard  to  our  Army  and  our  victories. 


I  had  supposed  that  every  American  citizen  who  had  one  drop  of  patriotic 
blood  in  his  veins  rejoiced  and  gloried  in  the  deeds  of  our  Army,  here  on  the  Po- 
tomac, in  the  West,  and  everywhere,  where  they  have  fought  so  manfully  and 
so  well ;  true,  indeed,  witli  changing  fortunes,  but  generally  with  success.  The 
sentiments  may  suit  the  men  who  hold  that  the  war  "  is  wrong  and  unconsti- 
tutional ;  a  crusade  of  famine  and  blood ;"  but  they  will  meet  with  utter  de- 
testation among  loyal  people : 

"  While  time  shall  last  the  recollections  of  this  bloody  strife  will  never  fade  from  the  memo- 
ries of  the  people,  North  and  South,  but  will  be  handed  down  to  the  latest  generation.  The 
words  Shiloh,  Antietara,  Gettysburir,  Murfreesboro',  Richmond,  Vicivsburg,  and  Fort 
Donelson,  are  words  of  division  and  disunion,  and  will  serve  to  bring  emotions  of  eternal 
hate." 

That  is  the  greeting  which  the  gentleman  sends  out  to  the  noble  boys  who 
are  struggling  for  the  liberties  of  this  country.  That  is  the  greeting  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  standing  in  this  great  temple  of  liberty,  sends  out  to  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  sons  who  have  fallen  in  this  fearful  struggle;  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  husbands  and  fathers  who  lie  buried  upon  these 
battle-fields. 

All  these  odious  sentiments  were  uttered  deliberately,  and  uttered  in  this 
House  while  the  gentleman  was  acting  under  the  solemn  sanctions  of  his  oath 
of  office.  And  yet  the  Democratic  party  in  this  Hall,  on  a  resolution  of  cen- 
sure, came  to  his  rescue  and  sustained  him  in  his  treasonable  utterances  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  ask  what  more  could  the  gentleman  have  said  if  his 
remarks  had  been  uttered  in  the  halls  of  the  confederate  congress?  Could  he 
have  said  more  than  to  have  told  them,  as  he  told  us,  that  they  were  right  and 
we  were  wrong ;  that  all  the  precedents  of  our  history  were  in  their  favor 
and  against  us?  What  more  could  he  have  said  if  his  speech  had  been  made 
to  the  armies  of  the  rebels  now  making  their  preparations  to  meet  us  in  what, 
I  trust,  will  be   the  last  great  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Government? 

Sir,  it  was  said  in  olden  times  that  "judgment  must  begin  at  the  house 
of  God  ;"  and  if  we  expect  this  people  of  ours  to  sustain  the  Government,  if  we 
expect  our  armies  to  fight  our  battles,  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  tell  this  House,  and  I 
tell  the  country,  that  this  Hall  must  be  purged  of  men  who  utter  such  disloyal 
and  atrocious  sentiments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Savior  of  mankind  uttered  the  declaration  in  the  ears 
of  the  Jewish  people,  "  He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  me,  and  he  that  gath- 
ereth  not  with  me  scattereth  abroad,"  he  uttered  a  great  truth  as  applicable 
now  as  it  was  then,  as  true  in  the  history  of  Governments  and  nations  as  in 
the  history  of  churches  and  religions.  It  is  ever  true  in  great  crises.  In  times 
like  these  there  can  be  no  neutrality.  Men  must  take  sides.  They  will  take 
sides.  The  last  eloquent  words  which  I  recollect  hearing  fall  from  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  were  that  memorable  declaration  which  has  been  so  often  rcjDeated  in 
these  debates — words  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  the  very 
heavens — "In  this  struggle  there  can  be  but  two  parties,  patriots  and  trai- 
tors." I  was  ever  opposed  to  that  distinguished  man  upon  political  questions  ; 
but  it  is  due  to  his  memory  to  say  that  there  never  was  in  this  country  a  man 
more  intensely  American  or  more  intensely  Union  than  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
He  did  immense  service  to  the  country  when  the  war  first  broke  out.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  power  of  his  great  voice  urging  on  his  followers  as  no  otlierman 
could  urge  them  on,  the  war  might  have  been  transferred  from  the  cotton- 
fields  of  the  South  to  the  corn  fields  of  Illinois.  But,  sir,  he  uttered  no  uncer- 
tain counsel.  He  did  not  say  that  all  our  precedents  demanded  of  us  to 
take  sides  with  the  rebels  as  Clay  and  Webster  took  sides  with  Greece  and 
tbe  South  American  republics.  No.  sir,  he  took  the  ground  that  this  war  had 
been  commenced  by  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  our  Government, 
and  that  a  patriotic  man  had  but  ooe  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  fight  it  out, 
to  settle  the  question  by  force  of  arms. 

Douglas  living  could  rally  his  legions  as  few  men  could  before,  and  as  no 
man  can  now.  Alas,  his  voice  had  scarcely  ceased  to  ring  over  the  prairies 
before  those  who  had  followed  his  fortunes  began  to  look  toward  the  South, 
and  long  for -the  leeks  and  onions  of  Egypt.  And  where  are  they  found  to-day? 
They  are  loim'a  stanamg  side  oy  siae  in  this  House  with  tne  geniieman  irom 
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Maryland,  [Mr.  Harris,]  who  prays  to  God  that  we  never  may  conquer  the 
South  ;  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Long,]  who  says  this  war  is  un- 
constitutional ;  and  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Fernando  Wood,] 
who  says  that  it  is  "  a  hellish  crusade  of  blood  and  famine." 

I  have  one  remark  further  to  make  in  regard  to  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
fror^i  Ohio,  [Mr.  Long.]  I  speak  it  with  no  personal  ill-will.  I  feel,  sir,  in  my 
lieart,  that  the  speech  was  disloyal  and  treasonable,  meriting  the  severest  re- 
buke and  censure  ;  and  I  hope  in  God  that  the  like  of  it  will  never  again  be 
heard  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  more  observations  and  I  will  yield  the  floor.  There  are 
three — I  might  say  four — great  measures  demanding  the  attention  of  the  states- 
men of  the  country  at  the  present  time :  first,  the  putting  down  of  the  rebel- 
lion ;  secondly,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves;  thirdly,  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Union ;  and,  as  an  end  to  all  these,  I  have  said  I  might  add,  fourthly,  the 
establishment  of  the  finances  upon  a  solid  basis  by  a  strong  system  of  taxation 
which  the  people  a.re  loudly  demanding. 

How  is  the  rebellion  to  be  put  down?  Not  by  peaceable  negotiations,  not 
fey  armistices,  not  by  commissions,  but  by  steady,  persevering,  hard  fighting. 

How  is  the  enmncipation  of  the  slaves  to  be  accomplished  ?  It  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  President's  proclamation.  But  the  great  measure,  one 
which  should  not  only  command  the  support  of  every  member  of  this  House 
but  that  of  every  loyal  man  in  the  land,  is  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, by  which  slavery  is  to  be  prohibited  forever  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union. 

As  to  reconstruction,  I  had  intended  to  have  discussed  the  question  at  length, 
but  I  find  that  I  have  not  time.  "While  I  want  to  see  every  rebel  State  brought 
back  into  the  Union,  brought  back  into  fellowship  with  us  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, yet  I  would  make  it  a  condition  precedent  to  their  readmission  to  all  these 
rights  and  privileges,  that  they  present  themselves  at  our  doors  with  a  free 
constitution  in  their  hands,  whereby  the  shackles  are  knocked  from  off  the 
limbs  of  every  slave  within  their,  limits.  Till  they  are  prepai'ed  for  that,  I 
would  place  them  under  the  control  of  Congress  and  the  President.  Slavery 
has  been  the  mother  of  this  rebellion — let  mother  and  child  perish  together, 
and  let  them  both  be  buried  in  the  same  bloody  and  ignominious  grave  that 
slaveholders  have  dug  for  liberty  and  the  Constitution.  Thus  alone  will  per- 
manent peace  be  secured  to  the  country,  and  this  will  be  the  last  slave- 
holders' rebellion.  In  my  judgment  God  is  about  to  visit  the  sins  of  the 
slaveholder  upon  his  own  head.  He  has  dug  a  pit  into  which  he  hoped 
to  plunge  this  great  Government  of  ours.  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  he  does 
not  fall  therein  himself.  A  quaint  old  paraphrase  of  a  well-known  passage 
of  Scripture  so  nicely  fits  the  slaveholder's  condition,  that  I  am  tempted  to  quote 
it,  and  with  that  I  will  close  my  remarks : 

"  He  digged  a  pit,  he  digged  it  deep, 
He  digged  it  for  his  brother; 
But  in  that  pit  his  feet  did  slip, 
Which  he  had  digged  for  t'other.'* 
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